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presenting very limited opportunities, there was,
relatively speaking, an extraordinary amount of
ability among the members of the bar, notwith-
standing the fact that they had but just escaped
from the condition of colonists. Common sense
was the divinity of both the courts and the profes-
sion. The learning was not extensive or profound)
but practical knowledge, sound principles, and
shrewd management were conspicuous. Jeremiah
Smith, the Chief Justice, a man of humor and cul-
tivation, was a well read and able judge ; George
Sullivan was ready of speech and fertile in expe-
dients; and Parsons and Dexter of Massachusetts,
both men of national reputation, appeared from
time to time in the New Hampshire courts.
Among the most eminent was William Plumer,
then Senator, and afterwards Governor of the
State, a well-trained, clear-headed, judicious man.
He was one of Mr. Webster's early antagonists,
and defeated him in their first encounter. Yet at
the same time, although a leader of the bar and a
United States Senator, he seems to have been op-
pressed with a sense of responsibility and even of
inequality by this thin, black-eyed young lawyer
from the back country. Mr. Plumer was a man of
cool and excellent judgment, and he thought that
Mr. Webster on this occasion was too excursive
and declamatory. He also deemed him better
fitted by mind and temperament for politics than
for the law, an opinion fully justified in the future,